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INTRODUCTION 


This  interesting  little  book  has  been  prepared  by  the 
author  at  the  request  of  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Epworth 
League  of  India  and  Burma,  and  is  now  sent  out  with  the 
hope  and  prayer  that  it  may  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which 
it  has  been  written.  The  book,  which  meets  a felt  want  of 
India’s  young  people  in  general  and  of  the  Christian  young 
people  in  particular,  speaks  for  itself,  being  admirably  adapted 
to  suit  the  conditions  in  India.  Mr.  King,  head  of  one  of 
our  large  Methodist  educational  institutions  and  also  head  of 
the  Institutes  Department  of  the  Epworth  League  in  India 
and  Burma,  has  been  a missionary  and  an  educationist  in 
India  for  twelve  years  and  has  therefore  a first  hand  know- 
ledge of  the  problems  confronting  the  youth  of  India.  What- 
ever he  writes  is  not  only  worth  reading  but  also  thought- 
provoking  and  profitable. 

India  at  this  critical  and  transitional  stage  of  her  national 
life  needs  not  frothy  agitators  who  seek  “ preferment  and  self- 
aggrandisement  ” but  unselfish  and  patriotic  men  like  those 
mentioned  in  this  book,  especially  like  Booker  T.  Washington, 
who  love  their  people  and  their  nation,  and  count  no  personal 
sacrifice  too  great,  if  only  their  people  and  nation  can  be 
benefitted,  and  at  the  same  time  stand  for  everything  that 
counts  for  peace  and  righteousness.  Only  under  the  leader- 
ship of  such  men  will  India’s  future  be  safe  and  her  destiny 
secure. 

The  book  has  been  translated  into  Hindi  and  will  be  trans- 
lated into  other  vernaculars  according  to  the  demand.  The 
Hindi  translation  is  in  the  Press  and  will  soon  be  available. 

The  Epworth  League  is  glad  of  the  privilege  of  putting 
such  valuable  literature  in  the  hands  of  the  young  people  of 
India  and  with  the  help  of  its  members  and  friends  hopes  to 
continue  this  noble  and  important  work. 

This  book  is  strongly  recommended  for  our  Schools  and 
Colleges,  where  the  future  leaders  of  our  Church  and  nation 
are  being  trained,  and  where  the  spirit  of  self-help  and  in- 
dependence should  be  encouraged  and  fostered. 


J.  R.  CHITAMBAR, 


Epworth  League  Office, 
Lucknow, 

September  5th,  1921 . 


General  Secretary, 
Epworth  League, 
India  and  Burma. 
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TUSKEGEE 


CHAPTER  I 

The  Negro  in  America 

Two  great  men  and  two  great  schools  are  the  subject 
of  our  study.  The  object  of  our  study  is  the  con- 
sideration of  the  means  used  for  the  elevation  of  a race 
of  ten  million  souls — the  Negro  race  in  America. 

It  was  three  hundred  years  ago — in  1610 — that  the 
Negro  first  arrived  in  America.  The  Dutch  started  the 
trade  in  slaves  but  it  was  soon  taken  up  by  the  English 
and  the  colonists.  In  1662  the  Royal  African  Company 
was  formed  and  given  the  monopoly  of  the  slave  trade 
between  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa  and  the  British 
Colonies,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  York.  In 
1713  Queen  Anne  was  one  of  the  partners  in  a company 
formed  for  a similar  purpose.  This  terrible  traffic  in 
human  beings  was  soon  connected  with  another  terrible 
traffic,  that  in  drink.  Rum  was  sent  to  Africa  in  ex- 
change for  slaves  and  the  slaves  were  sent  to  the 
West  Indies  in  exchange  for  molasses  which  in  turn  was 
brought  back  to  the  northern  colonies  to  be  used  as  raw 
material  for  more  rum  to  be  exchanged  for  more  slaves, 
and  so  on. 

There  were  also  white  servants  in  the  colonies,  sent 
over  to  serve  for  a certain  term  of  years  as  punishment 
for  some  crime  or  misdoing,  but  the  slave  was  preferred 
to  them  in  many  cases  because  his  service  was  for  life 
instead  of  for  a limited  period  and  his  children  became 
the  property  of  the  master,  which  was  not  true  in  the 
case  of  the  white  servants.  Besides,  he,  having  come 
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from  a tropical  country,  was  better  suited  to  field  work 
in  the  rice  swamps  and  indigo  fields  of  the  hot  southern 
colonies  than  was  the  white  servant  from  cooler  England. 

At  first  the  slaves  were  treated  fairly  well  and  in  some 
of  the  colonies  they  were  never  seriously  mistreated, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  the  laws  became  “ fairly  fero- 
cious” with  regard  to  them.  This  was  about  1687,  after 
a slave  rebellion  had  frightened  the  colonists.  Masters 
might  kill  slaves  at  will,  they  were  merely  property  like 
cattle  or  furniture.  Runaway  slaves  might  be  killed  by 
anyone  and  the  owner  was  compensated  out  of  the 
public  treasury.  In  the  extreme  South  where  the  heat 
was  most  intense  they  were  worked  unmercifully  while 
at  their  prime,  for  they  did  not  live  very  long  in  that 
work  and  climate. 

The  question  of  the  spread  of  slavery  as  well  as  other 
differences  of  opinion  regarding  slaves  brought  on  a 
civil  war  between  the  northern  and  southern  states  in 
1861.  In  this  war  the  Negroes  were  to  be  found  on 
both  sides.  The  South  found  the  house  servants  very 
loyal  to  their  masters,  and  also  made  some  use  of  slaves 
in  trench  digging  and  other  kinds  of  work  connected 
with  the  war.  The  North  armed  a large  number  of 
runaway  slaves  and  found  them  excellent  fighting  men. 
In  fact  some  historians  think  that  the  North  could  not 
have  won  the  war  without  slave  help.  In  1863  Pre- 
sident Lincoln  issued  the  famous  Emancipation  Pro- 
clamation which  freed  practically  all  of  the  slaves  in 
America. 

Slavery  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  had  left  the 
Negro  in  a sad  condition.  Nor  had  it  been  good  for  the 
white  man.  For  the  slave  it  meant  lethargy  of  mind  ; 
weakness  of  will ; lack  of  initiative,  self-reliance  and 
perseverance  ; illiteracy  and  general  backwardness.  He 
did  not  understand  his  freedom  when  he  got  it,  nor 
did  he  know  how  to  use  it.  To  him,  after  the  hardest 
kind  of  work  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  freedom 


meant  simply  freedom  from  the  necessity  of  working. 
How  he  was  to  get  a living  he  did  not  stop  bo  consider. 
Education  of  the  hand  did  nob  appeal  to  him.  What  he 
wanted  was  a fancy  education  consisting  of  Greek  and 
Latin  and  other  high-sounding  subjects.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  white  man  did  not  know  what  to  do  when 
deprived  of  the  labor  he  had  been  used  to  for  so  long. 
He  had  become  dependent  upon  slave  help  and  was  lost 
without  it.  Besides,  the  war  had  left  him  in  an  almost 
hopeless  condition  and  nearly  in  despair.  So  even  if 
he  had  been  willing,  he  could  not  have  done  much  for 
his  former  slaves. 

It  therefore  became  necessary  for  the  National  Gov- 
ernment and  philanthropic  people  of  the  Northern 
States  to  do  something  for  the  support  and  education  of 
the  large  number  of  Negroes  set  free.  Various  schools 
were  started,  most  of  them  on  a small  scale  and  often  by 
private  persons  with  but  small  means  for  carrying  them 
on  properly.  The  American  Missionary  Association 
undertook  a good  deal  of  work  in  the  South  and  the 
Government  established  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  under 
a fine  Christian  soldier,  General  O.  O.  Howard.  This 
Bureau  started  schools,  developed  industries,  cared  for 
the  health  of  the  Negroes  and  endeavored  with  some 
success  to  get  conditions  settled  once  more. 

These  organizations  and  friends  found  the  Negro  docile, 
very  religious,  grateful  for  all  that  was  done  for  him, 
full  of  humor,  playful,  loyal,  harboring  no  animosity. 
So  in  spite  of  the  many  difficulties  in  their  way  there 
wa3  some  encouragement.  Over  against  these  trait3 
were  those  others  which  have  already  been  mentioned. 
The  problem  was  to  make  good  use  of  the  better  qualities 
of  the  Negro  in  the  hope  of  doing  away  with  those 
traits  which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  advancement  and 
made  him  a menace  to  the  nation.  Briefly,  the  task 
before  his  friends  was  to  show  him  how  to  use  his  new 
freedom. 
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The  greatest  experiment  in  this  task  fittingly  took 
place  at  a town  named  Hampton  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 
It  was  here  that  slaves  first  entered  the  country.  Here 
Negroes  were  first  enlisted  as  Northern  soldiers.  Here 
runaway  slaves  were  first  received  and  cared  for.  And 
here  was  established  Hampton  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute  by  a young  Northern  General,  Samuel  Chapman 
Armstrong , who  will  be  the  subject  of  our  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II 

Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong 

Four  thousand  miles  away  from  where  his  great  life- 
work  was  to  be,  on  the  Island  of  Maui  in  the  Hawaiian 
group  of  islands,  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong  was  born 
January  30,  1839.  Both  his  grandfather  and  father 
were  ministers,  his  father  having  been  a missionary  to 
the  Hawaiians  for  some  years  previous.  Both  his  father 
and  mother  gave  themselves  utterly  to  the  uplift  of  the 
island  people  and  this  undoubtedly  had  much  to  do  with 
the  determination  of  their  son  to  give  himself  to  the 
uplift  of  another  backward  race.  Discipline  in  that 
family  was  firm  and  Bible  study  was  the  regular  practice. 
But  the  children  were  full  of  life  and  wholesome  energy, 
and  all  through  his  life  Samuel  Armstrong  was  a good 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  a genuine  Christian  faith 
can  make  life  happy  and  enjoyable.  He  loved  the  out- 
of-doors  and  became  an  expert  walker  and  swimmer. 
The  wonderful  scenery  of  the  islands  developed  his  love 
of  beauty.  His  father  was  a good  preacher,  an  excel- 
lent missionary,  and  a wise  counsellor  of  the  King. 
Samuel  studied  in  Oahu  College,  which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  his  father  when  Minister  of  Education,  and 
there  came  to  understand  the  importance  of  teaching 
so  that  he  later  said  that  “ the  work  of  a teacher,  while 
often  obscure  and  weak,  may  be  the  most  vital  and  far- 
reaching  that  a man  can  do.”  His  early  training,  there- 
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fore,  admirably  fitted  him  for  his  future  work.  It 
trained  mind  and  heart,  gave  him  a strong  body  to 
endure  the  strain  of  incessant  work,  a respect  for 
teaching  and  preaching  as  means  of  elevating  men,  and 
a desire  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  missionary 
parents. 

His  father  was  killed  in  1860,  by  a fall  from  his  horse, 
and  in  that  year,  in  accordance  with  his  father’s  wish,  he 
left  for  America  to  complete  his  education.  One  of  his 
classmates  thus  describes  him  at  that  time  : “ He  was  a 
trifle  above  middle-height,  with  large  well-poised  head, 
forehead  high  and  wide,  deep-set  flashing  eyes,  a long 
mane  of  light  brown  hair,  his  face  very  brown  and  sailor- 
like. He  bore  his  head  high  and  carried  about  an  air  of 
insolent  good  health  . . . Intellectually  he  was  a 

leader.  Spiritually  he  was  religious,  with  a deep  reverence 
for  his  father’s  life  and  work.  He  impressed  all  with  the 
number  of  things  he  could  do  well — sail  a boat,  teach  a 
school,  edit  a paper,  undertake  a mechanical  industry, 
recite  well  in  his  classes,  delight  little  children.” 

In  college  he  came  under  the  direct  influence  of  Mark 
Hopkins,  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  teachers. 
His  influence  over  the  young  Armstrong  was  always 
strong  so  that  the  pupil  later  said,  “whatever  good 
teaching  I may  have  done,  has  been  Mark  Hopkins 
teaching  through  me.” 

The  next  year  the  great  Civil  War  broke  out.  For 
some  time  Armstrong  did  not  feel  that  he  had  a part  in 
it.  He  had  spent  most  of  his  life  in  a foreign  country 
and  scarcely  considered  himself  an  American.  But  as 
soon  as  he  had  taken  his  degree  he  enlisted.  We  cannot 
follow  him  through  his  war  experiences.  His  fearless- 
ness and  daring,  his  cool  leadership  and  care  for  his 
men,  marked  him  out  for  promotion.  Gradually  he 
began  to  be  interested  in  the  Negro,  and  in  1863  he  ap- 
plied for,  and  received,  command  of  a Negro  regiment. 
Thus  was  he  introduced  to  his  life  work  and  to  those  who 
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were  to  become  his  people.  With  these  Negro  troops  he 
had  a distinguished  career  and  was  demobilized  as  a 
Brigadier-General. 

It  was  while  still  in  the  army  after  the  close  of  the 
war  that  his  great  vision  came  to  him.  One  night  as 
he  lay  on  the  deck  of  the  boat  which  was  conveying  him 
and  his  men  to  a new  encampment  his  thoughts  turned 
to  his  island  home  and  all  the  experiences  of  his  boy- 
hood. As  he  laying  thinking  of  the  pleasant  and  exciting 
past  and  wondering  what  the  uncertain  future  would 
have  in  store  for  him,  he  thought  of  the  Manual  Labor 
School  at  Hilo  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii  and  as  he  thought 
there  came  to  him  a vision  “ of  a similar  school  which 
might  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  another  race,  with 
something  of  the  same  defects  of  disposition  and  con- 
fronted by  the  same  demands  of  modern  life.”  The 
whole  plan  seemed  to  stand  clearly  before  him,  and  all 
the  rest  of  his  life  was  in  a way  merely  obedience  to  a 
heavenly  vision. 

Just  how  this  vision  could  be  made  real  was  not  yet 
clear  to  him.  But  he  was  finally  led  to  apply  to  the 
Freedmen’s  Bureau  for  work  and  was  assigned  by  the 
Commissioner,  General  Howard,  to  a district  of  which 
Hampton  was  the  headquarters,  a very  difficult  position 
where  he  was  responsible  for  ten  thousand  Negroes.  As 
he  considered  the  needs  of  the  people  who  had  been 
committed  to  his  care  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
education  was  their  only  salvation  and  his  vision  again 
occurred  to  him.  He  therefore  recommended  that  a 
school  be  established  in  Hampton  but  did  not  think  that 
he  himself  would  be  appointed  Principal.  He  understood 
that  a man  named  Parsons  was  to  have  that  place,  but  as 
he  wrote  later,  “ Parsons  backed  out,’’  and  he  was  asked 
to  take  over  the  school  in  addition  to  his  other  duties. 
What  a chance  Parsons  lost ! 

How  wonderfully  Armstrong  had  been  led  by  God ! 
His  missionary  ancestry  and  early  surroundings,  his 
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contact  with  a race  very  similar  to  the  Negro  and  with 
much  the  same  problems,  his  gradual  approach  to  love  for 
and  interest  in  the  Negro,  his  stern  military  training, 
his  experience  in  managing  men  and  in  administering 
great  affairs,  his  transportation  from  far  Hawaii  to  Vir- 
ginia, his  gradual  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  Negro 
problem  could  not  be  solved  except  by  education,  his 
thought  of  the  little  school  at  Hilo  as  a model,  all  these 
make  clear  without  a shadow  of  doubt  that  God  was  lead- 
ing him  and  that  the  work  he  did  so  nobly  was  God’s 
plan  for  him  and  for  the  Negro  race.  In  Samuel  Chap- 
man Armstrong  we  have  one  of  the  best  of  modern 
illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  God  leads  men  and 
puts  them  to  work  when  they  are  willing  to  listen  to  Hi3 
voice  and  do  His  will. 


CHAPTER  III 

Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong— [continued). 

In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  take  up  General  Arm- 
strong’s great  work  in  the  founding  and  carrying  for- 
ward of  Hampton  Institute,  but  let  us  stop  a moment 
to  consider  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  We  have 
seen  how  piety,  daring,  reverence,  joy,  and  devotion  to 
duty  became  part  of  his  character  through  home  training 
and  the  experiences  of  school  and  war.  These  traits  he 
carried  with  him  through  life  and  inspired  in  hundreds 
of  others.  His  greatest  student,  Booker  T.  Washington 
said  of  him : “ It  has  been  my  fortune  to  meet  per- 
sonally many  of  what  are  called  great  characters,  both 
in  Europe  and  America,  but  I do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  I never  met  any  man  who,  in  my  estimation, 
was  the  equal  of  General  Armstrong.  Fresh  from  the 
degrading  influences  of  the  slave  plantation  and  the 
coal  mines,  it  was  a rare  privilege  for  me  to  be  permitted 
to  come  into  direct  contact  with  such  a character.  I 
shall  always  remember  that  the  first  time  I went  into 
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his  presence  he  made  the  impression  upon  me  of  being 
a perfect  man  ; I was  made  to  feel  that  there  was  some- 
thing about  him  that  was  superhuman.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  know  the  General  personally  from  the  time 
I entered  Hampton  till  be  died,  and  the  more  I saw  of 
him  the  greater  he  grew  in  my  estimation.  One  might 
have  removed  from  Hampton  all  the  buildings,  class- 
rooms, teachers,  and  industries,  and  given  the  men  and 
women  there  the  opportunity  of  coming  into  daily  con- 
tact with  General  Armstrong,  and  that  alone  would  have 
been  a liberal  education.”  In  a later  tribute,  when 
Armstrong  was  dying,  he  said,  “ When,  engaged  in  our 
own  work  in  the  South,  we  have  become  discouraged  by 
reason  of  the  many  difficulties  by  which  we  have  been 
surrounded,  the  mental  picture  of  General  Armstrong, 
who  knew  no  discouragement,  has  given  us  strength 
to  go  on  and  conquer.  When  we  have  been  inclined  to 
yield  to  selfish  thought  and  live  for  ourselves,  it  has 
been  the  vision  of  General  Armstrong  who  lived  only  for 
others  that  has  made  us  ashamed  of  our  selfishness  ; and 
when  we  have  been  inclined  to  be  inactive  and  indiffer- 
ent, we  have  thought  of  General  Armstrong  who  never 
rested  day  or  night,  winter  or  summer,  and  this  has 
given  us  new  zeal.”  Such  tributes  from  a man  so  great 
as  Washington  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  mental 
and  moral  size  of  General  Armstrong.  His  students 
loved  him  and  feared  him — loved  him  because  he  loved 
them  and  was  as  a father  in  his  interest  and  care, 
feared  him  because  his  every  act  and  word  was  a con- 
demnation of  wrong  doing. 

His  youthful  daring  again  appeared  in  his  work.  He 
was  not  afraid  to  make  experiments,  to  try  new  things, 
to  step  out  in  some  new  undertaking  before  he  was 
quite  sure  what  the  result  would  be.  His  piety  was 
revealed  in  his  faith,  faith  in  God  as  being  in  and  behind 
his  work,  faith  in  his  students  as  being  worthy  of  his 
best  efforts,  faith  in  the  liberality  of  the  friends  of  the 
school  that  new  buildings  and  necessary  funds  might  be 
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provided,  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  the  Negro  race. 
His  youthful  joy  in  exercise  and  play  became  joy  in 
work,  hard  work,  ceaseless  work.  His  devotion  to  duty, 
learned  from  his  parents  and  in  the  army,  never  left  him. 

In  addition,  his  work  taught  him  some  lessons  he 
did  not  know  in  his  youth.  It  made  him  more  patient. 
He  was  inclined  to  want  everything  to  happen  at  once 
without  having  to  wait  for  it,  but  he  soon  learned  that 
that  could  not  be,  that  missionary  work  means  much 
waiting  for  results.  In  spite  of  the  slowness  of  progress, 
however,  he  always  remained  hopeful  of  final  triumph. 

But  the  man  can  best  be  known  by  a study  of  some 
of  his  sayings,  most  of  them  brief,  all  of  them  to  the 
point.  Some  are  taken  from  his  Sunday  evening  ad- 
dresses to  his  students,  others  from  reports  and  address- 
es to  other  audiences.  Most  of  them  apply  just  as  well 
to  Indian  students  and  conditions  as  to  his  students 
and  American  conditions.  Any  young  man  or  woman 
who  wishes  to  succeed  and  do  something  worthwhile  in 
life  would  do  well  to  ponder  long  and  seriously  over 
some  of  these  suggestive  and  inspiring  sayings.  Here 
are  a few  : — 

Live  for  your  people,  not  for  yourselves  alone. 

I can  keep  out  of  mischief  only  by  the  hardest 
work. 

There  is  no  civilization  without  educated  women. 

Help  your  people  by  giving  them  what  has  been 
given  you. 

Doing  what  can’t  be  done  is  the  glory  of  living. 

Do  what  you  can  do  well,  and  do  it  as  well  as  you 
can. 

God  didn’t  make  the  world  for  lazy  people. 

Work  that  requires  no  sacrifice  does  not  count  for 
much  in  fulfilling  God’s  plans.  But  what  is 
commonly  called  sacrifice  is  the  best,  happiest 
use  of  one’s  self  and  one’s  resources,  the  best  in- 
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vestment  of  time,  strength,  and  means.  He  who 
makes  no  such  sacrifice  is  most  to  be  pitied.  He 
is  a heathen  because  he  knows  nothing  of  God. 

In  a school  the  great  thing  is  not  to  quarrel ; to 
pull  all  together ; to  refrain  from  hasty,  unwise 
ways  and  actions ; to  unselfishly  and  wisely  seek 
the  best  good  of  all. 

Prayer  is  the  greatest  power  in  the  world. 

It  pays  to  follow  one’s  best  light,  to  put  God  and 
country  first,  ourselves  afterwards. 

Friction  and  fuss  in  God’s  army  does  much  to  de- 
feat it.  Working  together  is  as  important  as 
working  at  all. 

Remember  that  the  finest  thing  is  to  belong  to  the 
Grand  Army  of  God’s  Workers,  to  do  His  work 
for  the  world. 

Make  the  most  of  yourselves.  Don’t  try  to  beat 
others  so  much  as  to  beat  yourselves,  beat  your 
own  record. 

Our  country’s  noblest  mission  is  to  leaven  and  lift 
up  the  weaker,  less  favoured,  and  despised  classes 
in  our  midst. 

Whatever  one  may  do  for  the  cause  of  truth  and 
humanity,  he  receives  more  than  ten -fold  in 
return. 

Plant  the  stake  of  your  destiny  somewhere  and 
fight  it  out. 

Those  who  are  hopeless  disarm  themselves  and 
may  as  well  go  to  the  rear  ; men  and  women  of 
faith,  optimists,  to  the  front. 

There  is  no  elevation  for  those  who  do  not  work. 

Education  must  be  won  rather  than  given. 

Life  is  on  the  ‘ double-quick.’ 

Eternal  effort  is  the  price  of  success. 

Once  there  was  a woodchuck.  Now  woodchucks 
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can’t  climb  trees.  Well,  this  woodchuck  was 
chased  by  a dog,  and  came  to  a tree.  He  knew 
that  if  he  could  get  up  this  tree  the  dog  could  nob 
catch  him.  Now  woodchucks  can’t  climb  trees, 
but  he  had  to,  so  he  did. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Hampton  Institute. 

General  Armstrong  did  not  at  first  think  it  necessary 
to  give  up  his  work  with  the  Freedman’s  Bureau  but 
carried  the  work  of  the  new  school  as  an  extra.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  the  school  became  the 
center  of  his  thought,  so  he  resigned  from  the  Bureau 
in  order  to  give  his  entire  time  to  education.  Land 
and  buildings  were  acquired  with  the  help  of  northern 
friends  and  Armstrong  settled  down  for  his  life  work, 
with  the  remark,  “ All  is  experiment,  but  all  is  hopeful.” 

His  plan  for  the  school  he  expressed  as  follows  : “to 
train  selected  Negro  youths  who  should  go  out  and 
teach  and  lead  their  people,  first  by  example,  by  getting 
land  and  homes  ; to  give  them  not  a dollar  that  they 
could  earn  for  themselves,  to  teach  respect  for  labor,  to 
replace  stupid  drudgery  with  skilled  hands,  and  in  this 
way  to  build  up  an  industrial  system  for  the  sake  nob 
only  of  self-support  and  intelligent  labor,  but  also  for 
the  sake  of  character.’’ 

On  April  1,1868  the  school  opened  with  one  teacher, 
one  matron  and  fifteen  students.  Students  were  invited 
to  enroll  themselves  to  learn  how  to  love,  to  labor,  and 
to  teach.  “Those”,  the  Principal  said,  “ who  are  in 
earnest  and  who  come  with  a stout  heart  and  two 
willing  hands,  may  feel  that  it  is  entirely  possible  for 
them  to  push  their  way  to  a good  preparation  for  the 
life-work  before  them.”  One  of  the  first  students  was 
Henry  Clay  Payne,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  more 
than  that  he  was  the  teacher  who  inspired  Booker 
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T.  Washington  to  go  to  Hampton  and  thus  to  begin  his 
great  career  as  leader  of  his  race.  Was  not  that  a 
pretty  good  life-work  in  itself  ? 

These  early  years  were  hard  ones  for  the  General. 
Money  did  not  come  by  itself  but  had  to  be  found 
somewhere.  Buildings  had  to  be  put  up.  The  work  of 
the  school  had  to  be  kept  going.  But  he  enjoyed  it  all 
for  as  one  of  his  friends  said,  “ an  obstacle  is  something 
in  the  way  to  stop  going  on,  but  for  General  Armstrong 
it  merely  meant  something  to  climb  over,  and  if  he 
could  not  climb  all  the  way  over  he  would  get  up  as 
high  as  possible  and  then  crow  ! ” He  himself  said, 
“ Despair  shakes  his  skinny  hands  and  glares  his  hideous 
eyes  on  me  to  little  purpose.  I feel  happy  when  all  my 
powers  of  resistance  are  taxed.”  New  and  larger  plans 
were  constantly  coming  into  his  mind  and  gradually 
being  carried  out. 

In  ten  years  there  were  over  three  hundred  pupils 
and  twenty  four  teachers.  New  buildings  were  needed 
and  had  been  put  up,  one  of  them  being  quite  largely 
paid  for  by  the  singing  of  a group  of  students  who 
travelled  all  over  the  north,  giving  concerts  and  studying 
as  they  travelled.  New  trades  were  taught  and  military 
drill  was  established  as  part  of  the  regular  work. 
Results  were  such  as  to  justify  the  General’s  plans  and 
fulfil  at  least  part  of  his  hopes. 

In  1878  a group  of  American  Indian  students  were 
sent  to  Hampton,  and  from  that  day  to  this  two  races 
have  been  educated  there  together  in  harmony  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  Just  as  Hampton  was 
located  near  the  spot  where  the  first  slaves  landed  and 
so  was  a fitting  place  for  their  education  as  a race,  so 
also  was  it  the  center  of  much  interesting  American 
Indian  history,  and  therefore  an  excellent  location  for 
their  training  in  new  tasks  and  new  duties.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  a great  success  and  other  Indian  schools 
have  grown  more  or  less  out  of  it.  One  of  the  duties 
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of  Booker  T.  Washington  when  he  was  a teacher  at 
Hampton  was  to  oversee  the  Indian  students. 

The  school  was  now  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
By  1886  there  were  693  students  and  70  teachers.  In 
addition  there  was  a practice  school  of  300  students, 
and  the  school  owned  778  acres  of  land.  In  21  years 
over  500  students  passed  out  of  Hampton  and  of  these 
only  some  50  were  reported  as  not  doing  well.  Most 
of  these  students  had  at  one  time  or  another  been  teach- 
ers, thus  passing  on  to  others  what  they  had  themselves 
received,  as  Payne  did  to  Washington  and  Washington 
to  countless  others.  Every  student  had  to  work  if  he 
stayed  in  Hampton  and  so  got  the  habit  of  work  and 
usefulness.  Not  only  were  the  students’  hands  trained 
by  learning  trades  and  a living  thus  made  possible,  but 
their  characters  were  developed  and  their  usefulness  to 
their  communities  made  far  greater  than  it  otherwise 
could  have  been. 

In  1890  General  Armstrong’s  health  broke  down.  He 
had  literally  worn  himself  out  in  the  service  of  the 
school.  In  1893  he  died.  But  he  had  lived  long  enough 
to  see  many  of  his  plans  in  actual  operation,  his  dreams 
come  true  and  the  race  for  which  he  had  given  his  all 
well  on  the  way  to  prosperity  and  accomplishment. 
When  the  slaves  were  set  free  there  was  not  a single 
school  for  them  ; before  he  died  there  were  nearly 
twenty-five  thousand.  Over  two  million  Negro  children 
had  learned  to  read  and  write.  Negroes,  who  had  practi- 
cally  nothing  when  freed,  accumulated  over  sixty  lakhs 
of  rupees  in  the  next  thirty  years.  They  were  crowding 
into  schools  faster  than  room  could  be  made  for  them. 

He  was  buried  in  the  school  cemetery  among  those 
for  whom  he  had  labored.  At  the  head  of  his  grave 
was  a huge  fragment  of  volcanic  rock  from  the  island 
of  his  birth  and  at  its  foot  a boulder  from  the  hills 
where  he  had  received  his  early  training  in  America. 

On  his  death  the  control  of  the  school  passed  into  the 
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capable  hands  of  Doctor  Hollis  Burke  Frissell,  who 
guided  it  for  the  next  twenty-four  years,  a great  man 
and  a worthy  successor.  Progress  was  steady.  By 
1917,  when  Doctor  Frissell  died,  the  enrollment  had 
risen  to  934.  All  along  social  service  among  the  poor 
and  unfortunate  has  been  encouraged.  Increasing 
efforts  have  been  made  to  carry  what  is  learned  in 
school  out  to  the  people  in  nearby  towns.  Summer 
schools  for  teachers,  a ministers’  conference,  travelling 
libraries,  agricultural  clubs,  farmers’  conferences,  leaf- 
lets on  health  and  sanitation,  a school  magazine,  and 
other  activities  are  a regular  part  of  the  work  of  the 
school.  From  far  and  near,  including  Mysore,  Bombay, 
Madras,  as  well  as  Africa,  Brazil,  Mexico  and  China, 
have  come  visitors  and  requests  for  information  as  to 
the  way  the  work  of  Hampton  is  done.  A Hampton 
has  been  established  at  Saloniki,  the  Thessalonica  to 
which  Paul  wrote  his  letters.  Thus  a road  has  been 
built  leading  from  Hampton  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

In  this  way  the  ideals  of  General  Armstrong  are  being 
spread  far  and  wide  and  the  value  of  hand  work  com- 
bined with  head  work  is  being  emphasised.  As  some  one 
has  said,  “ hand  work  and  head  work  are  not  alternative 
forms  of  progress,  they  are  like  the  legs  whose  alterna- 
ting steps  make  one  walk  firmly  and  straight.”  Hamp- 
ton stands  for  education  for  life,  for  an  education  that 
will  fit  a man  or  a woman  for  the  best  and  largest  possi- 
ble use  of  life.  In  Tuskegee  we  shall  see  another  exam- 
ple of  a school  built  on  this  ideal  and  shall  then  study 
it  a little  more  in  detail. 


CHAPTER  V 

Booker  T.  Washington 

The  most  famous  graduate  of  Hampton  and  the  great- 
est leader  the  Negro  race  has  ever  produced  was 
Booker  T.  Washington.  We  shall  spend  more  time  on 
him  and  his  school  than  on  Armstrong  and  Hampton, 
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for  while  the  latter  shows  what  the  white  race  tried  to 
do  for  a race  less  fortunate  than  itself,  the  former  shows 
what  that  less  fortunate  race  did  for  itself  and  under 
one  of  its  own  leaders  in  the  first  fifty  years  after  being 
given  its  freedom.  It  has  been  said  that  no  race  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  progressed  so  rapidly  in  fifty 
years  as  did  the  Negro  race  in  America  in  fifty  years 
after  obtaining  its  freedom.  If  that  is  correct  most  of 
the  credit  must  be  given  to  men  like  Armstrong  and 
Washington  who  saw  that  there  could  be  no  progress 
without  education.  Most  of  those  who  have  gone 
through  these  two  schools  have  become  teachers  and 
have  passed  on  to  others  what  they  have  themselves 
learned.  Hampton  inspired  Washington  in  his  work 
in  Tuskegae,  and  Tuskegee  inspired  the  founding  of  many 
other  schools.  Each  man  or  women  who  passes  through 
any  one  of  these  many  schools  becomes  an  inspiration 
to  some  one  else  to  get  an  education.  But  of  all  these 
men  and  women  none  did  so  great  a work  or  rose  as 
high  as  Booker  T.  Washington,  so  we  shall  study  him 
as  an  example  of  what  a school  can  do  for  a man  and 
what  a man  thus  educated  can  do  for  his  own  people. 

Booker  T.  Washington  was  born  about  1858 — -a  slave. 
His  life  began  in  “the  most  miserable,  desolate,  and 
discouraging  surroundings. He  lived  with  his  mother, 
and  brother,  and  sister,  in  a single-room  cabin  14  by  16 
feet  in  size.  He  never  slept  in  a bed  till  after  he  had 
been  freed.  He  never  knew  what  it  was  to  play  as 
ordinary  children  do.  He  never  got  any  nearer  a school 
than  the  door,  where  he  was  sent  to  carry  the  books  Of 
his  young  mistress.  Everything  seemed  against  him, 
nothing  in  his  favor. 

After  freedom  things  were  little  better,  except  that 
the  slaves  were  free  to  come  and  go.  Most  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  their  freedom.  Many  were  helpless  to 
act  for  themselves  after  having  been  slaves  for  so  long. 
Booker  Washington  found  that  there  was  very  little 
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bub  hard  work  for  him,  work  in  a salt  and  then  a coal- 
mine. This  left  him  practically  no  time  for  study,  but 
he  arranged  for  private  study  at  night  and  found  it  so 
successful  that  he  later  arranged  to  have  night  classes  at 
Hampton  and  Tuskegee,  where  pupils  could  study  until 
they  got  enough  money  to  enable  them  to  take  day 
work  in  school.  This  night  study  on  top  of  a very  hard 
day’s  work  in  a mine  was  no  easy  thing,  but  he  per- 
sisted. “ There  was  never  a time  in  my  youth”,  he 
said,  “ no  matter  how  dark  and  discouraging  the  days 
might  be,  when  one  resolve  did  not  continually  remain 
with  me,  and  that  was  a determination  to  secure  an 
education  at  any  cost.”  During  these  difficulties  he 
used  to  envy  the  white  boys  who  seemed  to  have  so 
much  easier  a time,  but  later  on  he  looked  at  the  matter 
differently.  He  saw  that  being  a Negro  was,  in  several 
respects,  an  advantage.  “With  few  exceptions”,  he 
says,  “ the  Negro  youth  must  work  harder  and  must 
perform  his  tasks  even  better  than  a white  youth  in 
order  to  secure  recognition.  But  out  of  the  hard  and 
unusual  struggle  through  which  he  is  compelled  to  pass, 
he  gets  a strength,  a confidence,  that  one  misses  whose 
pathway  is  comparatively  smooth  by  reason  of  birth  and 
race.”  And  then  he  adds  a sentence  we  would  all  do 
well  to  remember — “ I have  learned  that  success  is  to  be 
measured  not  so  much  by  the  position  that  one  has 
reached  in  life  as  by  the  obstacles  which  he  has  overcome 
while  trying  to  succeed .”  And  one  more — “ Merit,  no 
matter  under  what  skin  found,  is,  in  the  long  run,  recog- 
nized and  rewarded.” 

About  this  time  he  happened  to  hear  two  men  talk- 
ing of  Hampton.  From  their  description  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Hampton  must  be  an  even  more 
attractive  place  than  Heaven,  and  determined  then  and 
there  to  go  to  Hampton,  though  he  had  no  idea  where 
it  was.  While  still  dreaming  dreams  of  Hampton  he  left 
the  coal  mine  and  took  a place  as  house  servant  under 
a Mrs.  Ruffner,  who  was  thought  to  be  very  hard  on 
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her  servants.  Bub  it  turned  out  that  this  “ hardness  ” 
■was  merely  a desire  on  her  part  that  they  do  their  work 
well.  It  was  while  working  here  that  Washington 
learned  a lesson  which  was  to  be  of  very  great  import- 
ance in  his  after-life — the  lesson  of  doing  one’s  work 
THOROUGHLY.  Coupled  with  this  was  the  lesson  of 
CLEANLINESS.  So  thoroughly  did  he  learn  this  lesson 
that  he  later  said,  “ I never  see  bits  of  paper  scattered 
around  a house  or  in  the  street  that  I do  not  want  to 
pick  them  up  at  once.  I never  see  a filthy  yard  [com- 
pound] that  I do  not  want  to  clean  it,  a paling  off  of  a 
fence  that  I do  not  want  to  put  it  on,  an  unpainted  or 
unwhitewashed  house  that  I do  not  want  to  paint  or 
whitewash  it,  or  a button  off  one’s  clothes,  or  a grease- 
spot  on  them  or  on  a floor,  that  I do  not  want  to  call 
attention  to  it.” 

It  was  while  with  Mrs.  Ruffner  that  he  secured  a 
packing  box,  knocked  one  side  out  of  it,  put  shelves  in, 
collected  all  the  books  he  could,  and  thus  began  a library. 

In  the  meantime  Hampton  had  never  been  forgotten. 
Finally,  in  1872,  he  decided  to  start.  He  had  practically 
no  money,  few  clothes,  nor  much  of  an  idea  how  to  get 
there.  He  found  that  he  was  500  miles  from  Hampton, 
but  that  fact  did  not  discourage  him.  On  his  way,  after 
several  days  of  travel,  he  reached  the  city  of  Richmond. 
He  had  no  place  to  stay.  Even  if  he  had  had  money 
he  could  not  have  found  a place,  for  hotels  would  not 
receive  Negroes.  So  he  made  the  best  of  it  and  slept 
under  a sidewalk.*  Naturally,  when  he  got  to  Hampton 
after  all  of  this  difficulty,  he  was  not  a very  respectable 
looking  young  man,  and  the  teacher  to  whom  he  applied 
for  admission  hesitated  to  take  him  in.  But  she  finally 
set  him  to  work  cleaning  out  a room.  This  is  his 

* Twenty-five  years  later  he  delivered  an  address  in  Rich- 
mond in  a hall  never  before  granted  for  the  use  of  Negroes, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  Municipality  and 
of  the  State  Legislature,  both  of  which  bodies  had  agreed 
unanimously  to  attend. 
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report  as  to  how  he  did  the  work — “ I swept  the  recita- 
tion room  three  times.  Then  I got  a dusting  cloth  and 
I dusted  it  four  times.  All  the  woodwork  around  the 
walls,  every  bench,  table,  and  desk,  I went  over  four 
times  with  my  dusting  cloth.  Besides,  every  piece  of 
furniture  had  been  moved  and  every  closet  and  corner 
in  the  room  had  been  thoroughly  cleaned.  I had  the 
feeling  that  in  large  measure  my  future  depended  upon 
the  impression  I made  upon  the  teacher  in  the  cleaning 
of  that  room.  When  I was  through,  I reported  to  the 
head  teacher.  She  was  a woman  who  knew  just  where 
to  look  for  dirt.  She  went  into  the  room  and  inspected 
the  floor  and  the  closets  ; then  she  took  her  handker- 
chief and  rubbed  it  on  the  woodwork  about  the  walls, 
and  over  the  table  and  benches.  When  she  was  unable 
to  find  one  bit  of  dirt  on  the  floor,  or  a particle  of  dust 
on  any  of  the  furniture,  she  quietly  remarked,  ‘ I guess 
you  will  do  to  enter  this  institution’  ” He  adds  that  he 
has  passed  several  examinations  since  then,  but  none 
which  gave  him  greater  satisfaction  than  this.  Mrs. 
Ruffner  had  taught  him  well ! 

CHAPTER  VI 

Booker  T.  Washington— (continued) . 

The  thoroughness  with  which  he  had  cleaned  the 
class-room  got  him  a position  as  janitor  by  means  of 
which  he  was  able  to  earn  nearly  all  the  cost  of  his 
food.  The  work  was  hard.  He  had  a large  number  of 
rooms  to  care  for  and  thus  was  kept  at  work  for  long 
hours  after  school.  In  the  mornings  he  had  to  be  up 
at  four  to  build  fires  and  prepare  his  lessons.  But  he 
was  at  school  for  a very  definite  purpose  and  so  was 
not  discouraged. 

Everything  about  Hampton  impressed  him  deeply ; 
the  buildings,  the  general  appearance  of  the  school,  but 
most  of  all  General  Armstrong.  This  was  the  impres- 
sion the  General  always  made.  No  student  thought  he 
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could  fail  in  any  undertaking,  no  student  but  would 
have  gladly  obeyed  every  slight  command  he  might 
receive  from  the  General.  They  almost  worshipped  him. 

Washington  was  not  the  only  one  who  was  having 
a hard  time.  Most  of  the  students  were  older  than  he. 
Many  had  parents  dependent  on  them.  Some  had 
wives  whom  they  had  to  find  support  for  in  some  way. 
A few  were  helped  by  boxes  of  clothes — second-hand 
ones — sent  by  frienda  in  the  North,  but  most  had  to  work 
their  way  through  school  almost  unaided.  “ The  great 
and  prevailing  idea  that  seemed  to  take  possession  of 
every  one,”  he  later  wrote,  “ was  to  prepare  himself  to 
lift  up  the  people  at  his  home.  No  one  seemed  to  think 
of  himself." 

The  many  difficulties  he  faced  did  not  discourage 
him.  ‘‘  As  I look  back  over  my  life,”  he  says,  ‘ I do 
not  recall  that  I ever  became  discouraged  over  anything 
that  I set  out  to  accomplish.  I have  begun  everything 
with  the  idea  that  I could  succeed,  and  I never  had 
much  patience  with  the  multitudes  of  people  who  are 
always  ready  to  explain  why  one  cannot  succeed.” 

Much  as  he  learned  out  of  books  he  learned  more 
from  people.  The  unselfishness  of  the  teachers  impressed 
him  very  deeply.  He  learned  that  “ those  who  are 
happiest  are  those  who  do  the  most  for  others.”  He 
learned  to  love  the  Bible  and  formed  a lifelong  habit  of 
reading  it  every  day  no  matter  how  busy  he  was.  He 
learned  something  about  the  art  of  public  speaking,  not 
so  as  to  be  able  to  impress  people  with  his  ability  but 
so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  them  how  to  make  the  world 
better.  The  school  debating  societies  were  a great  help 
to  him  and  also  to  the  race,  for  the  ability  as  a public 
speaker  which  he  developed  there  he  used  most  effec- 
tively later  in  enlisting  the  help  of  others  in  his  work 
for  the  Negroes.  He  also  learned  more  thoroughly  than 
ever  the  value  of  cleanliness,  and  came  to  see  that  there 
was  no  disgrace  in  honest  work  with  the  hands. 
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In  1875  he  graduated  and  began  to  teach  in  his  own 
town.  Not  all  who  wanted  an  education  could  come 
in  the  day  so  he  also  conducted  a night  school.  In 
addition  he  established  a debating  society  and  a reading 
room,  gave  private  lessons,  and  taught  two  Sunday  School 
classes.  All  these  extra  activities  were  not  for  extra 
pay,  but  merely  that  he  might  be  of  service. 

One  of  the  first  things  he  had  to  do  was  to  impress 
the  community  with  the  true  idea  of  education.  The 
Negroes  had  been  slaves  so  long  and  had  been  compelled 
to  work  so  hard  that  they  thought  that  freedom  meant 
having  an  easy  time-  doing  nothing  with  their  hands. 
Many  were  trying  to  study  subjects  with  high  sound- 
ing names  when  they  scarcely  knew  the  multiplication 
table.  Almost  all  wanted  to  become  teachers  or  preach- 
ers or  political  leaders.  Few  planned  to  become  carpen- 
ters or  farmers  or  bricklayers.  They  wanted  to  make 
a good  show.  Families  would  spend  money  on  expensive 
pianos  when  no  one  in  the  family  could  play  or  intended 
to  learn.  It  was  all  for  appearance.  They  would  go 
without  the  necessities  of  life  in  order  that  they  might 
buy  a few  fancy  things  with  which  to  make  a show. 
Their  wants  were  increasing  but  they  were  doing  nothing 
to  fit  themselves  to  supply  them.  Most  were  thinking 
of  how  they  might  raise  themselves,  but  had  no  thought 
for  others . 

After  a few  years  of  this  work  he  was  invited  to 
become  a teacher  at  Hampton,  with  especial  charge  of 
the  Indians  who  were  then  being  received  for  the  first 
time.  For  about  two  years  he  worked  in  his  old  school, 
and  was  then  recommended  by  General  Armstrong  as 
the  Principal  of  a new  school  for  Negroes  which  was 
being  established  at  Tuskegee  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

It  was  in  1881,  therefore,  that  his  life  work  began, 
the  work  to  which  he  was  to  give  himself  utterly  for 
thirty-four  years.  We  shall  take  up  a study  of  this 


work  in  a later  chapter  so  shall  spend  the  remainder 
of  this  chapter  in  a description  of  the  man  himself. 

What  were  the  qualities  of  the  man  who  raised 
himself  from  nothing  to  the  leadership  of  his  race  '?  We 
have  already  spoken  of  his  practice  of  Bible  study.  To 
that  should  be  added  a reference  to  the  fact  that  he 
always  prayed  for  God’s  help  before  giving  an  address 
on  behalf  of  his  school  or  his  people.  As  his  latest 
biographers  say,  he  was  a man  who  thought,  lived,  and 
acted  on  a very  high  plane.  He  was  an  idealist — he 
saw  things  as  they  ought  to  be  and  tried  to  make  them 
so.  But  he  was  not  an  idle  dreamer.  Everything  he 
did  was  very  practical.  He  believed  in  an  education 
which  could  be  used  in  everyday  life.  He  believed  in 
the  purchase  of  land,  in  the  building  of  homes,  the 
establishment  of  businesses. 

Like  the  bulldog,  when  he  once  took  hold  of  a thing 
he  never  let  go.  He  was  persevering,  and  not  subject 
to  discouragement.  His  ability  to  work  long  and  hard 
was  a cause  of  amazement  to  his  friends.  He  literally 
wore  himself  out  in  his  work  for  his  people.  He  was 
not  a vain  man,  even  though  he  had  great  confidence 
in  himself  and  in  his  ability  to  do  things.  But  this 
trait  never  took  the  form  of  boasting.  In  the  same 
way  he  was  very  proud  and  independent  and  never 
wished  to  be  under  obligation  to  any  man.  This  is  a 
trait  which  needs  to  be  watched  lest  it  become  inability 
to  work  with  other  men,  but  this  it  did  not  do  in  the 
case  of  Doctor  Washington.  He  was  very  sympathetic. 
He  forgave  easily  and  usually  tried  to  find  some  excuse 
for  people  who  had  treated  him  badly.  His  temper  was 
always  under  control,  but  injustice  made  him  angry. 
In  the  many  questions  which  came  up  concerning 
the  relations  between  the  two  races  in  America  he 
tried  to  be  fair  to  both.  No  opposition  could  make 
him  bitter.  One  who  at  one  time  was  greatly  opposed 
to  him  and  his  plans  for  the  race  to  which  they  both 
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belonged,  said  later,  “ His  was  a great  soul  in  which 
no  bitterness  or  littleness  could  even  find  a lurking 
place.  He  loved  all  men  and  all  men  loved  him.” 

He  was  a builder.  He  not  only  built  many  buildings 
for  Tuskegee  and  many  fine  men  and  women  through 
his  teaching  and  example,  but  he  was  also  always  build- 
ing ideas.  In  other  words  he  was  always  thinking  of 
new  things,  new  ways  to  do  old  work,  new  plans  for 
the  betterment  of  his  race.  His  mind  was  always  open 
to  new  ideas.  That  is  why  his  influence  continued 
until  his  death,  and  still  continues.  If  he  had  been 
unprogressive  and  had  wanted  to  always  do  things  the 
way  they  had  always  been  done,  he  would  never  have 
become  the  leader  of  his  race. 

For  a long  time  he  fought  off  the  disease  which  was 
finally  to  end  his  life.  His  will-power  was  very  great 
and  his  anxiety  to  live  in  order  that  he  might  serve 
more  was  very  strong.  But  finally  his  body  become 
too  weak  to  any  longer  obey  the  commands  of  his  tre- 
mendous will  and  he  died,  November  14,  1915. 

As  in  the  case  of  General  Armstrong  we  can  learn 
much  of  Doctor  Washington’s  character  by  reading  and 
thinking  over  some  of  the  things  he  said.  Here  are  a 
few  : — 

" It  has  been  my  experience  that  if  a man  will  do 
the  right  thing  and  go  ahead,  everything  will  be 
all  right  at  last.” 

In  reply  to  a question  as  to  whether  he  had  chosen 
the  best  land  for  his  farming,  he  said,  No,  sir, 
I chose  pretty  nearly  the  poorest  land  I could 
find.  I chose  land  on  which  men  would  have 
to  spend  all  their  energies  to  bring  out  the  life 
in  the  land.  They  work  here  under  the  hardest 
conditions.  When  they  go  out  to  other  lands — 
to  their  own  lands,  perhaps  they  won’t  find  any 
worse  land  to  till.  If  they  find  any  better  land 
the  difference  will  be  all  gain  for  them.” 
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“ In  order  to  be  successful  in  any  kind  of  under- 
taking, I think  the  main  thing  is  for  one  to  grow 
to  the  point  where  be  completely  forgets  him- 
self; that  is,  to  lose  himself  in  a great  cause." 

“ Nothing  ever  comes  to  one  that  is  worth  having, 
evcept  as  a result  ol  hard  work." 

“ The  one  thing  that  is  most  worth  living  for — and 
dying  for,  if  need  be — is  the  opportunity  of 
making  some  one  else  more  happy  and  more 
useful." 

“ In  meeting  men,  in  many  places,  I have  found 
that  the  happiest  people  are  those  who  do  the 
most  for  others  ; the  most  miserable  are  those 
who  do  the  least.” 

‘‘  Every  individual  owes  it  to  himself,  and  to  the 
cause  which  he  is  serving,  to  keep  a vigorous, 
healthy  body,  with  the  nerves  steady  and 
strong,  prepared  for  great  efforts  and  prepared 
for  disappointments  and  trying  positions." 


CHAPTER  VII 

Tuskegee 

We  must  not  let  the  success  of  Booker  T.  Washington 
make  us  forget  that  he  was  not  always  successful.  The 
last  two  chapters  make  it  clear  that  he  had  more  than 
his  share  of  obstacles.  This  one  will  show  that  the 
establishment  of  Tuskegee  Institute  was  V9ry  difficult 
indeed,  and  its  early  days  far  from  prosperous. 

When  Washington  went  to  Tuskegee  to  establish  the 
school,  he  found  the  community,  both  black  and  white 
(to  use  the  terms  common  in  that  section),  very  interest- 
ed in  the  new  undertaking,  but  with  very  little  means 
to  help  it  on  its  feet.  They  had  secured  an  annual  grant 
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of  six  thousand  rupees,  but  that  was  only  for  teachers’ 
salaries.  As  for  the  teachers,  the  buildings,  the  students, 
the  equipment,  the  land — that  was  the  task  of  the  new 
Principal ! At  first  the  only  place  to  be  secured  was  a 
dilapidated  shanty  which  leaked  so  badly  that  a student 
had  to  hold  an  umbrella  over  Mr.  Washington  when- 
ever it  rained  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  keep  school 
going.  School  opened  July  4,  1881.  There  was  one 
teacher  and  thirty  students,  the  larger  part  of  whom 
were  teachers,  and  some  nearly  forty  years  old.  Most 
of  them  wanted  to  study  some  subject  with  a high 
sounding  title.  “ In  fact,”  said  Mr.  Washington,  “ one 
of  the  saddest  things  I saw  during  the  month  of  travel 
[which  he  took  before  establishing  the  school]  was  a 
young  man,  who  had  attended  some  high  school,  sitting 
down  in  a one-room  cabin,  with  grease  on  his  clothing, 
filth  all  around  him,  and  weeds  in  the  yard  and  garden, 
engaged  in  studying  a French  grammar.  ” The  pupils 
thought  that  studying  common  subjects  or  learning  to 
do  anything  useful  with  their  hands  was  beneath  their 
dignity.  Most  of  them  asked  to  be  excused  from  manual 
labor,  and  many  parents  came  to  back  up  such  requests. 
Many  left  Tuskegee  when  they  found  that  they  would 
have  to  WORK  if  they  stayed. 

Most  of  the  Negroes  of  that  early  day  were  either 
preachers  or  politicians  and  they  could  not  understand 
Mr,  Washington  because  he  was  neither.  Because  he 
did  not  teach  theology  or  train  his  students  to  become 
preachers  they  called  his  school  “ godless  ” and  opposed 
it  at  very  turn. 

So  both  from  without  and  within  he  had  much  oppo- 
sition. But  it  did  not  disturb  him.  He  knew  what  the 
people  needed,  for  the  first  thing  he  had  done  when  he 
went  to  Tuskegee  was  to  study  their  every-day  needs. 
Before  he  died  most  of  the  Negro  race  had  come  to 
agree  with  him  that  the  kind  of  an  education  he  was 
giving  was  the  best  for  them,  but  it  took  many  of  them 
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a long  time  to  come  to  this  agreement.  He  won  in  the 
contest  because  he  kept  his  mouth  shut,  would  not 
argue,  and  went  right  ahead  doing  what  he  thought  was 
right.  That  sort  of  a man  is  very  hard  to  defeat. 

Most  of  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  country  were 
farmers.  In  order  to  show  them  how  to  farm  better  it 
was  necessary  for  the  school  to  get  some  land.  Just 
then  an  old  plantation  came  on  the  market  and  Mr. 
Washington  borrowed  enough  money  to  buy  it.  It  was 
no  great  improvement  on  the  old  shanty,  for  it  included 
only  an  old  dining  room,  kitchen,  stable  and  fowl  house, 
but  it  was  made  to  do.  At  once  the  task  of  clearing 
the  land  for  farming  began.  The  students  did  not  enjoy 
the  work.  They  did  not  think  that  they  had  come  to 
school  to  chop  wood  and  dig  out  stumps.  But  Mr. 
Washington  worked  right  by  their  side  and  shamed  them 
into  doing  their  part.  Anyway,  their  food  depended  on 
getting  that  land  in  shape  for  sowing  ! By  this  and 
other  similar  means  they  were  taught  that  education 
meant  learning  to  do  the  common  things  of  life  in  a 
uncommon  way.  Most  of  them  seemed  to  think  that 
it  meant  doing  uncommon  things  in  a common  way. 

The  loan  of  money  for  the  plantation  was  a burden  to 
Mr.  Washington.  He  was  anxious  to  repay  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  Many  ways  of  raising  money  were  tried 
and  eventually  it  was  all  repaid,  though  it  was  but  the 
first  of  many  difficult  times  he  had  with  money,  for  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  it  took  a lot  of  money  to 
run  a school.  In  connection  with  this  first  loan  an  old 
Negro  woman,  about  seventy  years  of  age,  came  to  him 
and  said,  “ Mr.  Washington,  God  knows  I spent  de  bes’ 
days  of  my  life  in  slavery.  God  knows  I’s  ignorant  an’ 
poor ; but  I knows  what  you  an’  Miss  Davidson  is 
tryin’  to  do.  I knows  you  is  trying  to  make  better 
men  an’  better  women  for  de  colored  race.  I ain’t  got  no 
money,  but  I wants  you  to  take  dese  six  eggs,  what  I’s 
been  saving  up,  an’  I wants  you  to  put  dese  3ix  egg3 
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into  de  eddication  of  dese  boys  an’  gals.”  It  was  devo- 
tion like  that  which  helped  make  Tuskegee  ! 

The  next  step  was  to  supply  a boarding  department. 
This  took  a very  large  sum  of  money  for  a young  school, 
but  it,  like  all  the  other  needs  of  the  school,  was  supplied. 
Building  after  building  went  up — all  but  three  or  four 
of  the  one  hundred  and  eleven  buildings  on  the  place 
being  put  up  by  student  labor.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  facts  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  Tuske- 
gee  Its  students  get  a good  education  of  the  ordinary 
kind  and  in  addition  learn  carpentry,  brickmaking, 
dressmaking,  plumbing  and  many  other  valuable  trades. 
They  learn  the  value  of  work.  They  come  to  see  that 
the  hand  needs  education  as  much  as  the  head. 

Most  of  the  students  earned  part  of  their  tuition  in 
this  way.  But  some  were  so  very  poor  that  they  had 
to  spend  the  entire  day  in  work  in  order  to  get  enough 
ahead  to  attend  school  part  of  the  time.  For  them  Mr. 
Washington  established  a night  class,  and  called  it  the 
“ Plucky  Class,”  because  they  were  so  anxious  for  an 
education  that  they  were  willing  to  study  at  night  after 
a hard  day’s  work.  At  first  there  were  only  12  students 
in  this  class,  but  in  sixteen  years  it  had  grown  to  over 
450,  and  is  probably  much  larger  now.  Tuskegee  saw 
to  it  that  no  Negro  had  an  excuse  for  remaining 
ignorant. 

But  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  school  it  was 
made  clear  that  the  education  being  given  was  not  for 
selfish  purposes.  Mr.  Washington  believed  that  “ as 
soon  as  an  individual  got  hold  of  anything  as  useful  and 
desirable  as  education  he  should  take  immediate  means 
to  hand  it  on  to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  those 
roho  needed  it.  He  had  no  patience  xoith  those  persoxis 
who  would  climb  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  then  pull 
the  ladder  up  after  them.”  So  he  and  the  teachers 
began  to  go  out  and  talk  to  the  farmers  near  the  school. 
They  were  encouraged  to  come  to  the  school  farm  and 
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learn  better  methods.  Mrs.  Washington  organized  a 
Mothers’  Club.  Families  in  distress  were  relieved.  A 
model  country  school  was  started.  The  influence  of 
Tuskegee  began  to  go  far  and  wide.  First  it  reached 
the  village  of  Tuskegee,  then  the  county,  then  the 
State,  and  finally  the  nation,  until  to-day  there  are  very 
few  Negroes  who  have  not  been  helped  in  one  way  or 
another  by  the  school  and  its  great  founder.  In  fact, 
it3  influence  has  extended  to  foreign  countries.  There 
is  no  reason  why  some  of  you  who  are  reading  this 
account  should  not  do  for  your  people  what  Booker  T. 
Washington  did  for  his. 


CHAPTER  VIII  1 

Other  Activities  of  Booker  T.  Washington 

It  would  seem  that  Doctor  Washington  had  enough 
to  do  in  the  school  alone  to  keep  him  busy,  but  he 
thought  it  his  task  to  raise  his  entire  race  and  never 
tired  of  starting  movements  for  its  benefit.  The  school 
was  merely  the  center,  or  the  beginning,  of  his  activities. 
He  felt  that  his  responsibility  for  his  pupils  did  not 
cease  when  they  left  school,  but  continued  until  they 
were  firmly  established  in  some  useful  and  worthy 
occupation.  He  was  a builder,  always  building  new 
organizations  and  new  plans  for  the  making  of  better 
men  and  women. 

In  1884  he  founded  the  Teachers’  Institute.  This 
gave  short  courses  during  the  summer  holidays,  arranged 
for  conferences  and  prepared  exhibits  which  could  be 
taken  from  place  to  place  to  create  interest  in  Tuskegee 
and  encourage  the  use  of  better  methods.  The  enroll- 
ment for  last  year  was  437. 

In  1891  he  established  the  Tuskegee  Negro  Conference 
in  an  effort  to  help  the  parents  of  the  pupils  and  others. 
This  Conference  is  now  very  largely  attended  and  very 
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helpful  in  the  discussion  of  all  subjects  in  which 
Negroes  are  interested. 

In  1892  a hospital  was  established,  mainly  for  the 
students,  but  open  to  all  who  needed  its  services.  It 
is  now  housed  in  a fine  building  costing  a lakh  and  a 
half  of  rupees. 

In  1893  the  Ministers  Night  School  was  opened  for 
the  benefit  of  country  preachers.  The  next  year  Mrs. 
Washington  began  Mothers’  Meetings.  The  year  follow- 
ing a Building  and  Loan  Association  was  established. 
The  next  year  the  Town  Night  School  was  started  for  the 
benefit  of  those  in  the  town  who  were  unable  to  come 
to  the  Institute  because  of  work  in  the  day.  Out  of 
it  grew  the  town  library  and  reading  room.  During 
this  year  Mr.  Washington  also  established  a Farmers’ 
Institute.  This  is  run  in  connection  with  the  Govern- 
ment Agricultural  Experiment  Station  which  is  located 
at  Tuskegee  and  prepares  many  bulletins  of  great  value 
to  the  farmers.  In  addition  to  this  the  Institute  itself 
has  an  Agricultural  department  with  over  one  thousand 
acres  of  land.  Still  further,  the  school  with  the  help 
of  the  Government  conducts  what  are  called  agricultural 
extension  schools.  These  are  short  sessions,  held  in 
various  places,  and  devoted  to  instruction  of  nearby 
farmers  in  the  best  methods  of  farming,  the  most 
profitable  crops,  the  care  of  animals,  and  so  on. 

In  1898  he  founded  a county  fair,  or  mela,  which  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  all  the  Southern  states 
of  America. 

In  1900  he  started  the  National  Negro  Business 
League.  His  object  was  to  get  Negro  business  men 
together  so  that  each  might  know  what  the  others  were 
doing  and  be  encouraged  by  their  successes.  He 
wanted  them  to  come  to  know  what  they  were  doing 
for  themselves  in  addition  to  what  others  were  doing 
for  them,  so  that  they  might  become  more  self-reliant 
and  progressive.  Other  organizations  emphasized  the 
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rights  of  the  Negro ; Mr.  Washington  wanted  soma 
which  would  emphasize  their  duties.  This  new  League 
made  it  clear  to  the  Negro  that  the  only  rights  he  had 
were  those  which  he  earned  by  undertaking  his  duties. 
These  conventions  were  very  largely  attended,  the  last 
at  which  Doctor  Washington  presided  having  an  attend- 
ance of  700.  At  that  time  one  of  the  things  he  said 
was  this:  “No  matter  how  poor  you  are,  how  black 

you  are,  or  how  obscure  your  present  work  and  position, 
I want  each  one  to  remember  that  there  is  a chance  for 
him,  and  the  more  difficulties  he  has  to  overcome  the 
greater  will  be  his  success.”  Also  this:  “Mere 

abstract,  unused  education  means  little  for  a race  or 
individual.  An  ounce  of  application  is  worth  a ton  of 
abstraction.  We  must  not  be  afraid  to  pay  the  price  of 
success  in  business — the  price  of  sleepless  nights,  the 
price  of  toil  when  others  rest,  the  price  of  planning 
to-day  for  to-morrow,  this  year  for  next  year.  If  some 
one  else  endures  the  hardships,  does  the  thinking,  and 
pays  the  salaries,  some  one  else  will  reap  the  harvest 
and  enjoy  the  reward.”  He  called  attention  to  two 
Negro  republics,  Liberia  and  Hayti,  where  for  years  a 
book  education  had  been  given,  with  the  result  that  the 
people  had  not  become  able  to  supply  their  own  wants 
but  were  dependent  on  other  nations  for  the  ordinary 
articles  of  commerce.  Both  countries  are  financially 
dependent  on  other  nations,  though  both  have  natural 
resources  greater  than  those  of  more  prosperous  nations 
of  the  same  size.  This  made  clear  his  wisdom  in  insist- 
ing on  an  education  where  both  books  and  work  with 
the  hands  were  emphasized.  At  this  last  conference 
one  of  the  men  who  had  most  bitterly  opposed  Doctor 
Washington  at  first  in  his  efforts  to  elevate  the  race 
spoke  with  the  most  hearty  approval  of  all  he  had  done. 
Many  wonderful  stories  of  the  success  of  Negroes  in 
business  enterprises  are  told  at  the  meetings  of  this 
Negro  Business  League.  The  number  of  businesses  has 
increased  enormously  and  many  who  were  penniless 
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when  declared  free  are  now  wealthy  and  respected  citi- 
zens. Out  of  this  League  half  a dozen  other  associations 
have  grown.  Booker  T.  Washington  was  perfectly  able 
to  found  and  run  such  a League  for  he  had  shown  his 
business  ability  in  the  successful  raising  of  lakhs  of 
rupees  for  Tuskegee. 

In  1901  he  started  a rural  school  improvement 
campaign  and  set  about  improving  conditions  in  the 
jails.  In  1905  he  started  a weekly  farm  paper,  a circula- 
ting library,  and  a ministers’  institute.  In  1906  what 
was  called  the  Jesup  Agricultural  Wagon,  named  after 
the  man  who  gave  the  money  for  it,  was  sent  out.  It 
has  been  described  as  follows  : “ The  wagon  was  drawn 

by  a well-bred  and  well-fed  mule.  A good  breed  of  cow 
was  tied  behind.  Several  chickens  of  good  breeds,  well 
developed  ears  of  corn,  stalks  of  cotton,  bundles  of  oats 
and  seeds,  and  garden  products,  which  ought  at  the 
time  to  be  growing  in  the  locality,  together  with  a 
proper  plow,  for  deep  plowing,  were  loaded  upon  the 
wagon.  The  driver  would  pull  up  before  a farmhouse, 
deliver  his  message,  and  point  out  the  strong  points  of 
his  wagonload,  and  would  finally  request  a strip  of 
ground  for  cultivation.  This  request  granted  he  would 
harness  the  mule  to  the  plow,  break  the  ground  deep, 
make  his  rows,  plant  his  seeds,  and  move  on  to  the  next 
locality.  With  a carefully  planned  follow-up  system  he 
would  return  to  each  such  plot  for  cultivation  and 
harvest,  and,  most  important  of  all,  to  demonstrate  the 
truths  he  had  sought  to  impress  upon  the  people  by 
word  of  mouth.  Where  the  first  driver  sent  out  was 
a general  farmer,  the  second  would  be,  let  us  say,  a 
dairyman,  the  third  a truck  gardener,  and  finally  a poultry 
raiser  would  go.” 

In  1910  Mr.  Washington  added  a series  of  speaking 
tours  to  his  already  full  program.  These  took  him  to 
many  parts  of  the  South  and  enabled  him  to  come  into 
close  contact  with  many  people  who  had  formerly  been 
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beyond  bis  influence.  In  1914  he  established  a farming 
community  for  the  benefit  of  the  graduates  of  his  agri- 
cultural department. 

What  a lifework  for  one  man!  Even  had  he  started 
with  money  and  powerful  friends  and  belonging  to  an 
advanced  race  this  would  have  been  a lifework  of  which 
no  man  could  have  been  ashamed.  But  how  much 
greater  does  it  seem  when  we  remember  that  he  started 
as  a slave,  had  no  powerful  friends,  belonged  to  a race 
which  had  been  in  slavery  for  three  hundred  years,  had 
to  work  desperately  hard  for  an  education.  As  ho 
climbed  he  did  not  go  alone.  Eor  every  step  of  the  way 
he  took  his  people  with  him.  This  race,  which  has 
made  more  progress  in  fifty  years  than  any  other  race 
in  history  in  the  same  length  of  time,  made  such 
progress  because  a little  slave  boy  determined  to  get  an 
education  and  after  he  got  it  determined  to  share  it 
with  as  many  of  his  people  as  possible.  I know  of  no 
boy,  except  the  little  Boy  who  was  born  in  a manger, 
whom  Indian  boys  could  more  profitably  imitate  than 
Booker  T.  Washington.  Of  this  we  shall  speak  in  the 
last  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IX 

Some  things  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  teach  us 

You  have  doubtless  noticed  in  the  preceeding  pages 
many  similarities  between  the  work  of  Hampton  and 
Tuskegee  and  that  done  in  mission  schools  in  India. 
In  fact  the  similarity  is  so  great  that  there  are  very  few 
of  our  activities  in  which  we  cannot  learn  something  of 
value  from  the  work  of  Armstrong  and  Washington. 
In  this  closing  chapter  I shall  call  attention  to  a few  of 
these  lessons  in  the  belief  that  in  reviewing  them,  in 
discussing  them  with  your  fellow  students,  and  in  prac- 
ticing them  you  will  be  helped  in  your  work  for  Christ 
and  India. 
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1.  Booker  T.  Washington  always  emphasized  self- 
help.  Each  student  was  expected  to  earn  all  he  possi- 
bly could  of  the  total  expenses  of  his  education.  Only 
when  he  had  done  his  very  best  could  he  with  a clear 
conscience  accept  help  from  others.  He  taught  that 
the  Negro  race  could  not  accept  help  unless  it  had 
proven  its  willingness  to  work  as  hard  as  it  possibly 
could  for  itself.  He  himself  was  an  excellent  example  of 
the  value  of  his  teaching.  He  fought  for  his  education. 
No  sacrifice  was  counted  too  great  in  getting  it.  He 
accepted  help  from  others,  but  never  when  he  could 
possibly  help  himself. 

2.  Both  in  Hampton  and  in  Tuskegee  it  was  made 
very  clear  to  the  students  that  they  were  getting  their 
education  not  for  themselves,  but  for  others.  They  very 
early  learned  that  they  were  expected  to  PASS  IT  ON. 
Each  one  felt  that  his  first  duty  was  to  assist  others  to 
rise,  as  others  had  assisted  him  to  rise.  The  little 
Hawaiian  school  at  Hilo  was  the  parent  of  Hampton, 
and  Hampton  the  parent  of  Tuskegee,  while  both 
Hampton  and  Tuskegee  have  led  to  the  establishment 
of  many  other  schools  of  the  same  kind.  Similarly  a 
great  teacher  named  Mark  Hopkins  taught  and  inspired 
Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong,  and  Armstrong — another 
great  teacher — taught  and  inspired  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, who  in  his  turn  taught  and  inspired  many  more. 
Thus  from  school  to  school  and  man  to  man  the  inspi- 
ration and  the  practice  of  service  was  passed  on.  They 
had  learned  the  great  lesson  of  Christ  that  from  those 
to  whom  much  has  been  given  much  will  be  expected, 
and  did  all  they  could  to  give  a fair  return  for  all  that 
had  been  given  them. 

3.  Neither  Armstrong  nor  Washington  set  out  to  be 
great  or  do  anything  remarkable.  Both  saw  their  duty 
and  did  it  with  no  thought  of  self.  Their  greatness 
came  unsought.  Each  started  from  the  bottom.  Each 
fought  tremendous  battles  against  indifference  and  op- 
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position,  lack  of  money,  disappointments,  failures.  The 
condition  of  illiteracy  which  they  faced  was  no  less 
than  that  in  India  to-day,  except  that  we  have  larger 
numbers  to  cope  with.  If  in  any  way  our  problems 
are  greater  it  simply  means  that  our  victory  will  be 
greater  if  we  work  manfully.  “ Parsons  backed  out  *’ 
said  Armstrong.  How  much  meaning  there  is  in  those 
three  words ! Parsons  instead  of  Armstrong  might  have 
been  the  great  founder  of  Hampton.  Parsons  might 
have  put  his  life  into  the  service  of  a race.  But  for 
some  reason  he  backed  out,  and  all  we  know  of  him  is 
his  name.  What  a picture  of  a lost  opportunity  l Shall 
men  have  that  to  say  of  us  ? Shall  we  back  out  and 
leave  to  others  the  fighting  of  the  battles  and  the  win- 
ning of  the  victories  in  this  great  day  in  India  ? Wash- 
ington and  Armstrong  seized  every  opportunity  as  it 
came  to  them. 

4.  Lastly,  there  are  certain  qualities  which  we  con- 
stantly notice  in  the  lives  of  Washington  and  Armstrong 
which  ought  to  be  of  help  and  inspiration  to  us  in 
India.  Unselfishness  for  instance.  Can  you  find  one 
trace  of  selfishness  in  the  life  of  either  of  them  ? Did 
either  ever  put  himself  before  his  work  ? Did  you  ever 
notice  that  they  seemed  more  interested  in  how  much 
salary  they  could  get  than  in  how  much  good  they 
could  do  ? 

Along  with  this  quality  was  another — devotion  to 
their  work.  You  cannot  think  of  Washington  without 
thinking  of  Tuskegee,  and  whenever  you  hear  the  name 
Armstrong  you  think  of  Hampton  and  the  Negro  race. 
Their  work  was  everything  to  them.  They  had  no 
time  or  thought  for  anything  else. 

Then,  how  much  they  emphasized  service.  Their 
whole  lives  were  service  of  others.  All  their  teaching 
was  with  the  desire  to  train  others  to  serve. 

For  this  purpose  they  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
work,  They  made  it  clear  that  nothing  good  can  be 
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accomplished  without  work — HARD  work.  They 
worked  themselves — so  hard  that  their  bodies  finally 
gave  way  before  the  strain,  and  they  expected  others  to 
work.  It  was  this  teaching  of  the  immense  value  of 
work  which  caused  the  great  progress  achieved  by 
the  Negro  race  in  a short  half  century  after  three 
centuries  of  slavery.  While  slaves  they  worked  because 
forced  to,  when  free  they  saw  that  there  is  no  valuable 
thing  in  life  which  can  be  obtained  without  work,  and  that 
work  itself  is  one  of  the  greatest  teachers  we  have  and 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings. 

And  they  made  it  clear  that  one  should  work  with 
both  hand  and  head.  To  work  the  hand  without  the 
head  or  the  head  without  the  hand  is  only  a partial 
education. 

Nor  were  they  content  to  accept  careless,  slipshod 
work.  They  insisted  on  thoroughness.  Washington 
got  entrance  to  Hampton  because  he  was  thorough, 
and  he  never  forgot  the  lesson  he  then  learned. 

In  the  next  place  they  taught  the  value  of  education, 
a value  so  great  that  no  effort  is  too  great  in  getting 
it.  Solomon  said,  “ Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing  ” — 
and  wisdom  means  both  an  education  and  the  deter- 
mination to  USB  it  in  the  service  of  God  and  man. 
There  is  no  greater  problem  before  the  Indian  people 
to-day  than  the  problem  of  how  to  educate  the  many 
millions  who  cannot  yet  even  read  or  write.  Those 
who  are  getting  an  education,  and  especially  Christians 
with  an  education,  have  a great  opportunity  and  a 
great  privilege  open  to  them  in  this  task  of  educating 
their  people. 

In  doing  this  work  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  progres- 
sive, willing  to  experiment,  to  try  new  methods,  to 
travel  in  new  paths.  When  Hampton  was  established 
no  one  had  done  much  in  the  way  of  educating  both 
hand  and  head  at  the  same  time.  It  was  a new  thing, 
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but  that  did  not  frighten  General  Armstrong.  Nor 
should  it  frighten  us  in  India. 

Nor  need  we  be  discouraged  by  the  greatness  of  the 
task.  Neither  Washington  nor  Armstrong  ever  showed 
signs  of  discouragement.  They  were  patient  with  slow 
progress.  They  were  content  even  though  they  did  not 
see  quick  results.  They  trusted  in  God  and  in  prayer, 
and  went  ahead  in  confidence  that  they  could  not  fail. 

Finally,  they  insisted  that  duties  were  more  import- 
ant than  rights.  The  Negro  wanted  his  rights  but 
was  not  thinking  very  hard  of  performing  bis  duties. 
These  two  men  taught  that  HE  zvho  fails  to  do  his 
duty  has  NO  rights.  If  duty  is  done  rights  will  come 
of  themselves. 

THEREFORE — the  boy  who  would  help  his 
country  to-day  should  get  the  best  education  of 
hand  and  head  obtainable,  and  as  largely  as 
possible  earn  it  for  himself. 

Use  every  opportunity  to  pass  it  on  to  others  by  de- 
voting himself  unselfishly  to  their  service. 

Pray  earnestly  for  the  success  of  his  work  and  leave 
the  results  to  God. 

Help  to  answer  this  prayer  and  to  bring  about 
results  by  being  dissatisfied  with  any  but  the 
most  thorough  work  possible. 

Forget  his  rights  and  remember  only  his  duty. 

Then  we  shall  see  in  time  Washingtons  among  us, 
who  shall  do  for  the  great  Indian  people  what  this 
mighty  man  did  for  the  Negroes  in  America.  To-day 
foreigners  like  Armstrong  are  doing  much  of  this  work 
and  are  glad  for  the  privilege,  but  they  except  that  soon 
men  like  Washington  will  rise  up  to  do  for  their  own 
people  what  he  did  for  his.  That  will  be  a great  day 
for  India. 
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